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FOREWORD 

By Chester E. Finn, Jr. and Amber M. Winkler 



Are bad schools immortal? Based on the pioneering analysis in these pages, it would seem so, at 
least for most such schools most of the time. About three-quarters of them stay open — and stay bad, 
certainly when judged by the meager (bottom quartile) proficiency levels that their pupils attain. 

Even more troubling, this glum track record is nearly as weak in the charter-school sector as in the 
district sector, despite the acclaimed charter-movement doctrine that “bad schools don’t last — ei- 
ther they improve or they close.” 

Would that it were so. Yet 72 percent of the original low-performing charter schools examined in 
this study were still operating, and still low-performing, five years later, compared with 80 percent 
of district schools. That means very few schools picked themselves up, rolled up their sleeves, and 
“turned around” their low achievement levels to above the state average. Bona fide turnarounds 
were rare: Just 1.4 percent of district schools and less than 1 percent of the charters earned that 
accolade. 

We must, however, register three disclaimers. First and most obvious, analyst David Stuit did 
not — could not, talented though he is — actually examine eternity and thus we cannot truly speak 
of immortality. He tracked 2000+ low-performing public schools (1,768 of them district-oper- 
ated, 257 of them charters) in ten states from 2003-04 through 2008-09. It’s possible, even likely, 
that by spring 2010 at least a few more of them had improved or closed, and that this process is 
continuing. (It’s just as possible, of course, that some schools in Stuit’s larger sample that were not 
low-performing in the base years of his analysis could later have slipped down into that category.) 

Second, we’re tough graders. To be deemed a turnaround, a school in its state’s lowest decile (i.e., 
proficiency at or below the 10th percentile) at the beginning of the period had to surpass the 50th 
percentile within five years. That means a school might have made substantial progress (e.g., 2nd 
to 50th percentile) yet not qualify as turned-around. 

Third, this analysis relies on absolute proficiency scores on state tests (variable as these tests and 
proficiency definitions are) to judge school performance. Stuit did not — again, for the most part 
could not — undertake “value added” analysis. We may fairly surmise that some of these schools 
are adding considerable academic value to significant numbers of children even as they remain 
well below average in getting kids to “proficiency,” compared with other schools in their states. 

Still and all, the picture is not pretty. We find in these results two large takeaways that policy mak- 
ers and educators should ponder: 

• Though the charter sector does a bit better than the district sector at closing bad schools (19 
percent of the low-performing schools identified in 2003-04 had closed by 2008-09, compared 
with 1 1 percent in the district sector), it still has a long, long way to go before it can truly 
be said to live up to the core assertion that its governance and accountability arrangements 
facilitate the elimination of low performers. 
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• Real transformation is truly rare in both sectors, which compels one to ask whether Secretary 
Duncan’s emphasis on this reform strategy is warranted, whether the billions of federal dollars 
being channeled into weak schools may be largely wasted, and whether the many would-be 
turnaround experts and consulting firms springing up around the land to help states and 
districts spend those dollars are little more than dream merchants. Would not all that energy 
and money be better spent to strengthen the accountability (and sponsorship) systems that 
lead to shutting down and replacing bad schools? 

We at Fordham know from direct experience how difficult it is for authorizers, even conscientious 
ones, to close bad schools. Kids are often content in them, as well as safe and decently cared for. 
Parents are frequently satisfied, welcome, and engaged, even when test scores are abysmal. Medio- 
cre as such schools can be, they may well be better than the alternatives available to these families, 
often poor and minority residents of tough inner-city neighborhoods with few decent education 
options. Community relations and politics are involved, too. 

We’ve walked in these shoes in Ohio, where Fordham is a charter authorizer in four cities. Over 
the past five years, we have sponsored a total of thirteen schools in the Buckeye State. Besides the 
seven that remain in our portfolio, one left of its own volition (because we were too demanding 
with regard to academic achievement); two are schools that, after costly but fruitless multi-year 
efforts to turn them around with neither cooperation nor success, we admonished to seek other 
sponsors (being unwilling ourselves to terminate them as no decent alternatives were readily 
available for those hundreds of kids); and three are schools which closed voluntarily with our 
help (one of these merged into the local district). We recount these tales and many more in Ohio’s 
Education Reform Challenges: Lessons from the Frontlines. 1 

Indeed, we’ve learned a lot, including the sorry fact that charter authorizers have few incen- 
tives — beyond their consciences — to shut schools down and plenty of reason not to do so. Besides 
all the pain and suffering involved in closures, in Ohio and many other states, the authorizers’ 
own revenues are determined by how many schools they sponsor and how many students those 
schools enroll. To shrink or shut a school is to reduce the sponsor’s income. 

Yet real school makeovers are even harder. Those that succeed generally entail soup-to-nuts 
transformations that replace the adults who work in the school — including tenured teachers — 
and start afresh with a new team, new curriculum, etc. In truth, a real transformation isn’t much 
different from closing an old school and opening a new one, usually in the same building and 
likely with many of the same kids. 

That these transformations can happen is demonstrated by the twenty-six schools out of the 2,025 
low-performers in our original sample that actually made it into the top half of their states’ pro- 
ficiency rankings within five years. Several of the school profiles included in this report describe 
how this came about. And the education world has been awash for decades in books and articles 
about heroic principals who achieved miraculous transformations of once-dire schools. Yet this 
kind of extreme makeover is next to impossible to scale or replicate with any confidence that it 
will work as well in the Franklin School as it did in the Jefferson School. The odds are stacked 
against it happening even once, much less in a systematic way. 
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A somewhat larger (but still shockingly small) number of schools (164) made moderate performance 
gains. By 2009, their proficiency scores placed them in their states’ second quartiles (i.e., 26th to 50th 
percentile). This was the case with 9 percent of the charters and 8 percent of district schools. 

States Differ 

The states in this study turned out to differ markedly from one another. Stuit chose them because 
they are home to about 70 percent of all U.S. charter schools and each had data that lent it to this 
kind of longitudinal analysis. But that doesn’t mean the states behave alike. Indeed, some state-to- 
state differences are tantalizing, perplexing, in a couple of cases even somewhat encouraging. For 
example: 

1. Minnesota’s charter and district sectors displayed both the highest rates of persistent low per- 
formance and the lowest rates of closure among the ten states, notwithstanding that this state’s 
charter law is deemed best-in-the-nation by the National Alliance for Public Charter Schools. 2 

2. In Arizona, Florida, and California, we find the charter sectors doing better — statistically 
speaking — than the district sectors when it comes to closing schools. 

• Arizona: A much larger proportion of low-performing charter schools has been closed in 
the Grand Canyon state than district schools — or than charter schools in most other states. 
Six of the nineteen low-performing Arizona charter schools in 2003-04 had shut by 2008-09, 
representing 32 percent of the sample. Just 5 percent (five of ninety-five) of low-performing 
district schools closed during that period. 

• Florida: Six charter schools that were low-performing in 2003-04 were closed by 2008-09, 
representing 23 percent of all charters, compared with 7 percent in the district sector. 

• California: Eighteen percent of California charter schools that were low-performing in 
2003-04 were closed by 2008-09, versus 7 percent of low-performing district schools. 

3. Ohio, we’re pleased to note, has been significantly more successful in closing low-performing 
schools (both the district and the charter variety) than the other nine states in the study. 
Closure rates were almost identical in the two sectors of public education in the Buckeye State: 
35 percent of Ohio’s low-performing charters and 34 percent of its low-performing district 
schools were closed (compared with 19 and 1 1 percent, respectively, for the entire 10-state 
sample). 3 

4. Though Arizona is sometimes called the “wild west” of the charter world, Texas turns out to be 
wilder — both in terms of charter quality and closure rates. Over 30 percent of Texas’s charter 
sector was low-performing in 2003-04, compared with just 1 percent of its district sector; in 
Arizona, it was 16 and 9 percent, respectively. Further, just 1 1 percent of the Lone Star State’s 
weakest charters closed over five years, compared with a full 32 percent of Arizona’s low- 
performing charters. 




